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The Convention Report.— Last 
week we explained that we had to omit the 
St. Joseph convention report, for the sim- 
ple reason that Secretary Benton had not 
sent us any more ‘copy’ after the part of 
the report that we had published in the 
‘*Bee Journal” for Nov. 8. We have the 
same excuse to offer this week—no ‘“‘ copy ”’ 
was received from Secretary Benton in 
time for this number. We cannot account 
for the delay in forwarding the report to 
us, as at this writing (Nov. 16) we have not 
learned the cause. 

We mention the foregoing, so that our 
readers may know that it is no fault of 
ours, that the report fails to appear regu- 
larly in the ‘‘Bee Journal.”’ Next week, 
h owever, we will publish another install- 
ment, which came to-day. 





The St. Joseph Convention was 
briefly written up for ‘‘ Gleanings’ by Mr. 
J. T. Calvert, Mr. Root’s son-in-law and 
business manager. He wrote entirely from 
memory, and made a very interesting con- 
densed report of the meeting. As he failed 
to mention it, we think he must have tem- 
porarily forgotten the ‘variety show,”’ 
and the seal that was accused of saying, 
** Go out!” 





——~ 


VOL. XXXIV. CHICAGO, ILL., NOV. 22, 1894. 


NO. 21. 


A Year With Bees is the title of a 
Special Bulletin issued in October, 1894, by 
the Apiary Department of the Michigan 
State Agricultural College Experiment 
Station. Itis written by Hon. R. L. Tay- 
lor, superintendent of the experiment api- 
ary, and consists of the various monthly 
reports which have been published in the 
‘* Bee-Keepers’ Review’’ the past year or 
so. It has 28 pages about the size of this 
page, and, like all that comes from the 
hand and brain of Mr. Taylor, is most ex- 
cellent. There is no more careful, pains- 
taking and accomplished bee-keeper in 
America to-day than Hon. R. L. Taylor, of 
Lapeer, Mich. He’s ‘the right man in the 
right place ’’—and should be kept there as 
long as he will consent to stay. 





Mr. J. W. Young, of Kingman, 
Kans., sends us a beautiful picture of hi. 
very neat apiary. We have never seen a 
cleaner looking bee-yard. It is indeed a 
model in neatness and arrangement. 


ro oo + 


Have You Honey to Sell 2?—If you 
have more than you can dispose of in your 
home market, why not advertise it for sale 
in the ‘‘ American Bee Journal,’ and help 
out some other bee-keeper who may have 
had ashort crop? Surely, those bee-keep- 
ers who have not enough to supply a good 
local trade already worked up, would m ich 
prefer to get honey from another bee- 
keeper than to get it elsewhere. Then, ve- 
sides, there is in it the idea of helping each 
other. 

Also, a better price would probably be 
obtained in this way, for your honey now 
on hand, as almost any one would prefer to 
buy from some one whom they could rely 
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upon, and thus be able to guarantee to their 
retail customers the honey they buy from 
a bee-keeper that they knew wouldn’t sell 
anything but the straight article. 


We believe that no bee-keeper, who has a 
local trade in honey, can afford to get out 
of honey at any time of the year, if he can 
at all purchase it from some one and be 
able to guarantee its purity. We know 
many bee-keepers whose honey we would 
as soon guarantee as if we had produced it 
in our own apiary. And why not? 


We think that bee-keepers should help 
each other, and their industry in general, 
by aiding in evening up the honey crop as 
much as possible, and seeing to it that all 
their neighbors and friends everywhere 
have all the honey they want to eat. 





—__—_____—_- «<> + 


The Illinois Convention met at 
Springfield, on Nov. 13and 14. We learned 
from the daily newspapers on Nov. 15, that 
the following were elected as officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President—J. T. Smith, of Lincoln. 

Vice-Presidents—S. N. Black, of Clayton; 
George W. York, of Chicago; Mrs. L. Har- 


rison, of Peoria; W. J. Finch, Jr., of 
Springfield; and James Poindexter, of 
Bloomington. 


Secretary—James A. Stone, of Bradford- 
ton. 

Treasurer— Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo. 

A code of rules or standards for judging 
honey at Fairs was adopted. The points 
are graded as follows on a scale of 100: 

Quantity, 40; quality, 40; style of dis- 
play 20, for comb honey. For extracted 
honey, quantity, 40; quality, 45; display, 15. 

The Executive Committee of the associa- 
tion was constituted a committee on legis- 
lation to secure the passage of laws to pre- 
vent adulteration of honey and the sale of 
bogus articles as honey. 


We expect, of course, to publish a full re- 
port of the proceedings shortly. 





What About Next Vear ?—During 
the winter months isa grand time to plan 
for the following honey season. Most 
likely some of the old methods will be dis- 
carded next year, and the more modern 
and improved ones substituted. If you 
have discovered or proven any good 
methods that will help to make the produc- 





tion of honey more profitable, why not de- 
scribe them in the ‘‘ American Bee Jour- 
nal’’ during the coming reading season of 
the year? An “even exchange”’ of ideas 
among bee-keepers would be ‘‘ no robbery,’’ 
and by so doing all would be greatly 
benefited. 

Bee-keeping is quite unlike many other 
kinds of business. There is no necessity 
for secrets in the production of honey, 
while in some lines ‘‘the secret’’ is the 
principal part of the capital invested. By 
revealing what some bee-keeper may con- 
sider as his ‘‘ secret,’’ he may in return get a 
suggestion from another who had followed 
the same line a little further and succeeded 
infinitely better; thus the first bee keeper's 
‘* secret’? would be given in exchange for 
something which he probably would never 
have found out himself, and which may 
equal the difference between failure and 
success. 

The winter season is the time to ‘trot 
out’ and examine all the new “kinks” or 
improved old ones, and prepare for another 
year’s campaign among the bees. What do 
you Or what would you like to 
know? Either question will serve as a 
good starting-point for you to write. 


know ? 





Mrs. A.C. Hill, of Moon Run, Pa., 
died on Oct. 14, leaving Bro. Hill with a 
little boy 7 years old, and twin babies. He 
writes with great tenderness, and a sorrow- 
ing heart, that they had ‘spent ten very 
happy years together,’’ and that ‘life 
seems a burden now without her.’’ Bro. 
Hill writes as one having the ‘blessed 
assurance’’ that in some sunnier clime 
they’ll meet again, never more to be sep- 
arated. What great consolation in so sad 
bereavement comes from such a trust! Our 
heartfelt sympathy goes out to the sorrow- 
stricken father and his three dear little 
ones. 





Sample Copies of the “ American 
Bee Journal’’ will be mailed free to all who 
ask for them. The next three or four 
nionths will be just the time for getting 
new subscribers, and if any of our friends 
can use sample copies among their bee- 
keeping neighbors, in order to get them as 
new subscribers, we will be glad to mail the 
samples, if the names and addresses are 
sent to us. Better educated bee-keepers 


will mean better things for all. 
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Old Bee Journals.—We bave quite 
a number of old copies of the ‘‘ American 
Bee Journal,” extending back perphaps 10 
years. We will send these out at one cent a 
copy, all to be different dates, and back of 
Jan. 1, 1894. Remember they are odd num- 
bers, and you must let us select them. We 
cannot furnish them in regular order, that 
is, one or two months’ numbers without a 
break, but will mail you as many single or 
odd copies as you may wish, upon receipt 
of the number of cents you want to invest 
in them. They will be fine reading for the 
long winter evenings, and many a single 
copy is worth a whole years’ subscription. 
Better send for ten or more copies, as a 
sample order. Only a cent a copy, back of 
Jan. 1, 1894. 


—— 





Paralysis Called Gastralgia.— 
In arecent issue of the ‘‘ Farmers’ Voice,”’ 
we find the following learned (?) diagnosis 
of what bee-keepers have come to call 
‘* bee-paralysis:”’ 

GASTRALGIA IN BEES. 


While reading the ‘‘ Farmers’ Voice ”’ of 
Sept. 29, lsaw an article published therein 
written by a correspondent to the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Bee Journal,’ giving his ideas as a 
diagnosis of bee-paralysis, which is without 
foundation. So far as I can ascertain from 
the symptoms he has given while explain- 
ing the disease in his bees, they are suffer- 
ing from gastralgia, caused = unhealthy 
locations and unclean hives. Bee-hives, as 
well as horse-stables, need attention and 
the best of care. They should be kept 
clean and well odorized at all times. Tn 
order to do this, one should have a good 
supply of hives on hand ready for use at a 
moment's notice, should they be needed, so 
that the same hives vacated by the swarms 
this year are not needed to be put into use 
right away. Instead, they should be left to 
stand filled with the best of unslacked lime 
for several months, after which they should 
be well cleansed with good strong lye, and 
put into shape for habitation. Then put 
them in a good dry place until needed 
again the next season. 

Gastralgia in bees is caused by a gas 
germinated from an unclean condition of 
the hives, together with allowing them to 
stand on low lands where dampness is con- 
fined. In the above case the hives become 
filled with fermentation, although too light 
to be detected by the keeper without the 
proper means pepe for that purpose, 
or enough to work upon the newly made 

oney creating a gas of a poisonous nature 
which rises among the bees while they are 
at work, stupifying them and finally re- 
sulting in destroying the whole apiary of 
bees. 

Some persons have asked if it becomes 
contagious, and if the disease will convey 











itself to healthy apiaries, infesting them 
with the same, and whether or not the bees 
will undergo the same changes accordingly 
with the changes of breeding and weather. 
I will answer yes. Nothing but getting rid 
of all your old bees and hives and startin 
anew upon a different location of woul 
and adopting the rules given in this article 
will ever give you success in raising bees. 
W. F. Hares. 

This article, taken from an agricultural 
paper, will be of interest (?) to the readers 
of the ‘‘ American Bee Journal.’ While 
there has been much anxiety among the bee- 
papers to know what to do with bee-para- 
lysis, the matter is now entirely settled! 
And there was no necessity for a personal 
investigation. All that was necessary was 
to hear the symptoms. Bee-paralysis is 
nothing more or less than gastralgia, and 
that is caused by a gas that is ‘ germi- 
nated.”’ 

Unfortunately, there’s no cure short of 
‘“* getting rid of all your old bees and hives, 
and starting anew upon a different location 
of ground.”’ Particulars are not given as 
to the method of “getting rid.’ But if 
your bees have bee-paralysis, or rather 
gastralgia, you must clean out your whole 
apiary in some way, either by selling to 
your neighbor or burning up the whole 
business. Otherwise ‘the hives become 
filled with fermentation,” ‘‘ enough to work 
upon the newly made honey,’’ “finally re- 
sulting in destroying the whole apiary.”’ 
Then after you’ve got rid of all the old 
outfit, buy new, and set on new ground. 
Uncertainty prevails as to where the “ new 
location of ground’’ shall be, whether sev- 
eral rods away from the old location, or on 
new ground between the places where the 
old hives stood. 

To prevent the inroads of this scourge, 
as soon as acolony swarms, the hive from 
which it issued must be ‘“ odorized”’ by 
filling it full of unslacked lime. Just what 
is to be done with the bees and combs that 
remained in the hive, is not stated. At any 
rate, fill it with lime, and if the bees don’t 
like it, they can get out of the way! 

Isn’t here a hint for Dr. Peiro? Ifa 
human subject is suffering with gastralgia, 
fill him up with the best of unslacked lime 
for several months, and then clean him out 
with good strong lye! 

__ or 

One-Cent Postage Stamps we 

prefer whenever it is necessary to send 


stamps for fractions of a dollar. By re- 
membering this, you will greatly oblige us. 
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The Five-Banded Bees.—Mr. G. 
M. Doolittle, in ‘‘Gleanings”’ for Nov. 1, 
answers this question: 


Can a 5-banded queen be bred, or a queen 
whose bees are 5-banded, from pure Italian 
queens ? 


In reply to this, Mr. Doolittle says: 


I unhesitatingly answer no, for the simple 
reason that there is no sucha thing asa 
pure Italian bee or queen, when viewed in 
the sense of a pure race or variety, as the 
German or black bee is pure. At best, the 
Italian bee is only a thoroughbred; and 
that these 5-banded bees have been pro- 
duced from what was originally only 3- 
banded leather-colored bees is a good proof 
that the above assertion is correct. 


Perhaps it may be well for me to give 
right here a bit of history, which I have 
hesitated for a long time about giving, as I 
never wish to have a seeming desire to take 
away the laurels from anyone. The his- 
tory is this: 

In the early seventies, H. A. King, then 
of Nevada, Ohio, and Jos. M. Brooks, of 
Columbus, Ind., were breeding for yellower 
bees than the average importations of I[tal- 
ians showed. In 1872 I procured some of 
Mr. King’s stock, and continued to improve 
them until near the eighties, the apicul- 
tural world having lost sightof Mr. a 
meanwhile. At that time, by exchange, 
procured queens of Mr. Brooks, and after- 
ward, by purchase, got the last of his very 
best stock, he going out of the business. In 
the early eighties I sold one of the very 
best queens I could rear along the yellow 
line, to L. L. Hearn, of Oakvale, W. Va., 
and he and myself have been breeding and 
exchanging ‘‘ blood’ more or less ever 
since. Sofaraslam aware, all of the so- 
called 5-banded bees, of Italian origin. 
which are in the world to-day, came di- 
rectly or indirectly from either Mr. Hearn 
or myself. 

Mr. Swinson, of North Carolina, produced 
5-banded bees, but did so by a promiscuous 
crossing of Cyprian, Syrian, Italian, etc. ; 
but in the King-Brooks-Hearn-Doolittle 
bees the Italian side has been strictly ad- 
hered to. 


——____- >_> eo 


A New Singing-Class Book.— 
The old Music Publishing house of Chicago, 
S. W. Straub & Co., has just issued a new 
work for Singing Classes, Day Schools, 
Conventions, ete. It is called ‘‘Straub’s 
New Model,”’ and contains a good elemen- 
tary department and a vast amount of 
Sacred and Secular Music of fine quality 
and in great variety. Mr. Straub has made 
thirty popular books. This the latest, and is 
contains the elements of usefulness and 
popularity in a marked degree. 192 pages. 
Price, 60 cents. One Sample Copy for ex- 
amination, only 30 cents. 








CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





wee Time and place of meeting. 
Dec. 4, 5.—Nebraska State, at Auburn, Nebr. 
L. D. Stilson, Sec . York, Nebr. 


Dec. 5.—Central California, at Hanford. 
J. F. Flory, Sec., Lemoore, Calif. 


Dec. 6.—Carolina, at Charlotte, N. C. 
Beach, Sec., Steel Creek. N. C. 
Dec.18, 19—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, Il! 
— B. Kennedy, Sec., New Milford, Ill. 
y 


Jan. 2. 3.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
~ Ww, Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint. Mich. 


Jan. 9.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Walter S. Pouder, Pres., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan. 21, 22 —Colorada State, at Denver, Colo 


H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 
Jan. 28.—Venango Co., at Franklin, Pa. 
8. Pizer, Sec., Franklin, Pa. 
30, 31,—Vermont, at Middlebury, Vt. 
W. Scott, Sec., Barre, Vt. 
Feb. 8, oe ee, at Madison, Wis. 
J. W. Vance, Cor. Sec., Madison, Wis. 
.— .—North American, at Toronto, Can. 


Frank Benton, Sec., U. 8. Dept. cae gg 
Washington, D. C. 


(ae In order to have this table complete. 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHE EnpITor. 


Jan. 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 





OFFICERS FOR 1895. 


PrREs.—R. F. Holtermann..... Brantford, Ont. 
VicE-PrEs.—L. D Stilson......... York, Nebr. 
SECRETARY.—W. Z. Hutchinson...Flint, Mich. 


TREASURER.—J. T. Calvert......Medina, Ohio. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Segeen. kame. Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 
147 South Western Avenue. 





+ 





Those New Subscribers, that you 
have long been thinking of getting, are 
very likely ready now to give you their 
names. You know that besides ‘ throw- 
ing in’? the numbers for the rest of this 
year to new subscribers for 1895, we also 
give each one of them a free copy. of the 
160-page book, ‘‘Bees and Honey.’ Yes, 
and we willgive you a premium for get- 
ting the new subscribers, as you will see on 
page 667. Better at once *‘ get after’ those 
bee-keeping friends of yours, and secure 
their subscriptions, so you can send it with 
your own renewal before the end of Decem- 
ber. To double the present list of readers 
of the *‘ American Bee Journal’ will mean 
more than a doubly better paper for all. 
We can guarantee that. If each subscriber 
sends only one new name, the thing will be 
done. Will you do it ? 
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ANSWERED BY 


DR. C. C. MILLER, 
MARENGO, ILL. 
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In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies”’ so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 





Crimson Clover as a Honey-Plant. 


I do not see anything in the bee-papers 
about crimson clover as a honey-plant. 
I shall be pleased to write you about it 
if you desire. It will grow in Illinois. 
We in Delaware think there is nothing 
like it. J.C. 8. 

Willow Grove, Del. 

ANSWER.—By all means, tell us all 
about the crimson, or, as it is also called, 
scarlet or Italian clover. You say it 
will grow in Lllinois. Yes, anything 
that grows in Delaware will grow in 
southern Illinois, I suppose; but I am 
quite anxious to know whether it will 
grow in the extreme northern part of 
the State. 





Removing Surplus Honey Late. 


I have 5 colonies of bees that I neg- 
lected taking the supers from. The cold 
weather is now upon us. Would the 
disturbance caused by taking them off 
now, injure the bees? In the 5 supers 
there are about 30 one-pound sections 
sealed over, and the balance in more or 
less unfinished condition. Would it not 
be best just to leave them as they are 
until spring ? 

In the five years that I have handled 
bees, I have never lost a colony. I have 
always wintered them on the summer 
stands, leaving the supers on if they 
contain no honey, removing the emam- 
eled cloth and putting in its place a 
piece of burlap. 


The honey crop here is rather short. 
I got TOO pounds from 21 colonies, 








spring count, and increased to 28. From 
what little experience I have had, the 
10-frame hive suits this locality best. 
Brookwood, Va., Nov. 6. F. F. B. 


ANSWER.—So far as the bees are con- 
cerned, it would probably be best to 
leave them as they are. Still, if you 
care much to get the honey away, it can 
be done with little or no harm. There 
will undoubtedly be occasional days 
when bees will fly, and if a warm day 
comes you can take off the sections, do- 
ing it early enough in the day so the 
bees can fly afterward on the same day. 





——_ > 


Granulating of Extracted Honey. 


Does honey often candy in two or 
three weeks after being extracted? I 
had about 100 pounds of extracted 
honey this fall, which can now be cut 
with a knife. It was extracted about 
two weeks ago, having been gathered 
from ironweed. It is a beautiful amber 
color. 

Brookewood, Va., Nov. 6. 





ANsSWER.—There is a great difference 
about honey granulating, but I think 
yours is quite an unusual case. 


Building Up and Uniting Colonies. 


After I have hived a swarm on the old 
stand I wish to put a division-board in 
the hive of the old colony (that has been 
removed), and have*two entrances ; de- 
stroy all but two queen-celis, let those 
queens remain until the fall flow, then 
remove one queen and let the colonies 
unite. Will they be apt to do it peace- 
ably? And will not this plan give a 
strong colony for the fall flow, which is 
considerable here ? J. 8. 


ANSWER. —I think all will work 
smoothly, and the uniting will be peace- 
able, especially if, after killing one of 
the queens, you allow a hole in the divi- 
sion-board for one or two bees to pass at 
a time, and then remove the division- 
board two or three days later. 

Whether you’ll gain anything by it, is 
another question. In my locality I’m 
sure there would be no gain, even if 
there were a heavy fall flow. You see 
when the old hive is moved to a new lo- 
cation all the field-bees will leave it, and 
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one queen can lay all the eggs the bees 
can take care of. If, in your locality, 
there is so long atime between swarm- 
ing and the fall flow for the two colonies 
to be stronger when united than one 
single colony would have been, then the 
plan may be profitable. 

If you choese to divide, there will be 
need to kill queen-cells. You put in the 
division-board—the bees will do the rest. 


- ——_e, - 


Making a Patented Article. 


Is there any article patented in the 
United States that a person cannot make 
for his own use? "i os Be 

Woods, Oreg. 

ANSWER.—A patent that will not al- 
low an article to be made for sale by the 


thousand, equally prevents a_ single 
article to be made for the use of the 
maker. 


a 





Cow Pea Honey—Linden Honey. 


I take the liberty of mailing yon a 
sample of section honey-comb mashed in 
a bottle; it was gathered late in Sep- 
tember and October from the stock or 
cow pea of the South—a small bean of 
many varieties of growth, mostly vining 
like pole-beans, planted here in the corn- 
fields. The beans are good fattening 
food for hogs, also a good forage plant 
cut for hay or ensilage. I cannot say if 
it will grow as far north as your place. 
I will send you seed next spring, or now, 
for spring planting, if you want to test 
them. 

As to Mr. Muth’s classing honey as 
dark except clover, mangrove and sage, 
my linden is as white as this I send you. 
Please sample it, and give your opinion 
on this pea-honey, as many readers of 
the *‘American Bee Journal” in the 
Southern States wil! be interested. 

I am glad to see Bro. Theilman defend 
the pure linden honey, as it deserves, 
both North and South—as there is as 
good white linden comb honey produced 
in my apiary (in northeast Texas) as 
any of our markets demand. 

The cow pea is a ‘*‘ Trifolium,” or be- 
longs to the clover families—with white, 
cream and purple blooms, much like 
English pea-blooms. G. W. B. 

Bly, Tex., Oct. 31. 


ANSWER.—The sample of honey sent, 
while not comparing with white clover, 





is beautiful in appearance and very light 
in color. Coming at the time it does, it 
seems to me it ought to be of great 
value. The cow pea has been known 
for years as a honey-plant, but not much 
has been said about it, perhaps not as 
much as it deserves. I’ve some doubt 
whether it flourishes in the North, but I 
would like to try it. A plant that pays 
to cultivate as a forage plant, and at 
the same time gives a yield of honey of 
as nice quality as the sample received, 
and at a time when bees have little or 
nothing else to work on, is certainly 
something to excite the interest of bee- 
keepers. 

As to the color of linden honey, it 
seems to me the whitest honey I ever 
saw was granulated linden. 





Italians are Preferred. 
Are Italian bees best for Minnesota ? 
ANSWER.—I think the majority of bee- 


keepers in Minnesota, as well as in 
other States, prefer Italians. 





Cellar Wintering of Bees. 


Which is the best way to winter bees 
in the cellar? Is ita good way to re- 
move the bottom-board and pile them 
on top of each other, with 8-inch space 
between each hive, with sealed covers ? 
or leave the bottom-board on, and give 
top ventilation? My cellar is dark, and 
stays at about 38° in cold weather. 

Hayward, Minn. 

ANSWER.—Some like one way and 
some the other. I suppose the main 
thing is to let the bees have the right 
amount of change of air, without having 
too much of a current through the clus- 
ter. Perhaps it will generally be safer 
to use the first plan you mention, for in 
that way you can’t go far wrong, where- 
as there is some danger, the other way, 
of having too little or too much through 
ventilation. 





Dead Bees on the Combs. 


I have 10 colonies of Italian bees, and 
they are well supplied with honey, and 
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very strong in bees. I examined them 
Nov. 1, and the bees had clustered in 
the front end of the hive on the inside, 
and between the combs at the rear end 
there were dead bees scattered and 
hanging all around on the combs. What 
causes this? There are quite a number 
of drones in the hives yet. I use the 8- 
frame dovetailed hive. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—It is not an unusual thing 
to find a few bees, sometimes quite a lit- 
tle cluster, dead outside of the main 
cluster. A cold spell had come on, the 
main body of bees hugged closer and 
closer together, and these outside bees, 
being perhaps sluggish from the cold, 
remained where they were and were 
chilled. 





A Cheap Cover for Sections. 


What is used to cover the sections on 
top of the supers so they will not get 
covered with propolis? I use section- 
holders. 

ANSWER.—I doubt if there’s anything 
better than a layer of air to cover the 
sections. That is, a space of a quarter 
of an inch between the tops of the sec- 
tions and the cover, allowing nothing to 
touch the sections. 





FL 


Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
etc.; or, in fact. everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearning’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this excellent 
book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bee JouRNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.65 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
BreE JouRNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 

Bound in paper cover. postpaid, 65 cents; 
or given free as a premium for sending us 
two new subscribers; or clubbed with the 
Bee JoUuRNAL a year—both for only $1.40. 
Send all orders to the BEE JouRNAL office. 





Read our great offer on page 668. 





CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 
BR4D144.4B4B4B41BABABADADADAM 


That Beeville Bee-Meeting. 


Friends, I wish to make a request of 
those that come to the Midwinter Bee- 
Meeting on Dec. 27 and 28. I wish you 
would come prepared, as nearly as you 
can, to give the number of colonies kept 
in your neighborhood, and the amount 
of honey, if possible, or as nearly as you 
can. This will be of greatinterest. It 
has been customary to formulate a pro- 
gramme of some kind, but we will leave 
the custom here, and we want each bee- 
keeper, during the first half day, or as 
soon as we meet, to present questions or 
subjects he or she wishes discussed or 
talked about. This will give all a chance 
to become interested, as a regular pro- 
gramme might leave out the very thing 
that you want to learn. This will be the 
programme, and of course we will have 
other interesting talks. 

Those wishing to send articles of 
goods, implements, etc., that cannot at- 
tend, papers to be read, and such things, 
will receive our best attention. 

I would be glad to see everybody bring 
along something to look at. If you have 
a new invention, or use a different 
smoker, hive, or what not, come pre- 
pared to Jay its merits, as well as its 
demerits, before the convention. This 
is the way we learn. No one person 
ever does anything very great without 
the help of some one else, so I just know 
that each one of us can learn from the 
rest. Socome along, prepared to talk, 
and I will insure you a nice time. 


We have lots of good people here, so 
don’t be afraid there will be no room for 
you, as we could entertain 500 or more 
persons at our town and hardly know we 
had anybody, as far as room is concerned. 

{ want every bee-keeper that comes to 
feel at home, and feel that it will be 
your bee-meeting, as it is not sectarian 
at all, and as bee-keepers are all! invited, 
large and small, great and tall. So 
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come one, come all; andif you are not a 
bee-keeper, you will wish you were by 
the time the meeting is over. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Bunch of Comments and Suggestions. 





Our weather is fine at this writing 
(Nov. 6). We are having one pretty, 
sunshiny day after another, and just 
cool enough to be pleasant—60° at 
night, and 75° in the middle of the day. 


MAILING QUEENS TO AUSTRALIA. 


The last ‘*Australian Bee-Buletin ” 
has reported our queens sent over as a 
failure, but they reported too soon for 
the main, big, special shipment, as we 
have had no chance to hear since the 85 
queens started, both by express and by 
mail. I heard from Honolulu, and they 
all passed there in tiptop order, and 
that is about half way. I started another 
large shipment on Nov. 9, and I feel 
confident that they will go al) right. 


MIDWINTER BEE-MEETING. 


Don’t forget our midwinter bee-meet- 
ing, at Beeville, on Dec. 27 and 28. All 
are invited. 

DRONE-LAYING QUEENS. 


It was stated some time ago that I 
would be able to give something valuable 
on drone-laying queens, and the value of 
drones from such queens and from lay- 
ing workers. After our hot July wind, 
we lost so heavily in bees that we had to 
use all the money we had to stock up 
again, and as it would cost me $50 or 
more to try the scheme, I had to post- 
pone it, but have been investigating the 
matter eight miles from other bees, tim- 
ber, or any residence, and I have almost 
made up my mind in the matter; but as 
there could not be a definite answer 
given, I suppose the matter rests about 
where it did. ButI am never going to 
trust to drones from virgin queens, or 
from laying workers, and I may give to 
the public soon all my observations in 
regard to the matter. I think I can 
prove beyond a doubt that such drones 
are not good. 

CHANGING FRAMES. 

Did you all read Doolittle’s article on 
page 566? If not, I would be glad if 
you all would read it three times. His 
words express my own sentiments toa 
‘*t.” Just think of the great cost to the 


bee-keeping world—much less the labor 
and time—to change frames. 


Doolittle 





has a ripe mind, and his judgment in 
such matters is a big thing for bee-keep- 
ers. Heisa good criterion, or guide, 
for us all to go by. 


QUESTION-BOX LESSON. 


I thought before this that our ques- 
tion-box would have been opened in our 
lessons, but as the midwinter bee-meet- 
ing needs my attention just now, I will 
postpone the question-box for a short 
time. But as soon as the questions and 
answers are complete, we will publish 
them, and my intention is to have the 
box so complete that one can learn how 
to keep bees successfully by studying 
the questions, as’ every important thing 
that can be thought of pertaining to api- 
culture will be asked and answered in a 
short, plain manner, and in the most 
simple style,so that all may easily un- 
derstand, even if no knowledge of bees 
is possessed by the reader. 


ALFALFA IN TEXAS. 


Some are asking if alfalfa clover will 
grow in Texas and the South. Yes, I 
think it will grow anywhere in the 
South unless there are some places too 
dry forit. ButI am told when it first 
takes hold, that if water enough is given, 
in case it does not rain, it will get so 
deeply rooted that it will stand along 
drouth, and come out allright. I have 
seen fine, thrifty alfalfa in north Texas, 
and I believe it will grow here. 

If there is any bee-keeper in the south 
or southwest Texas, please let us know 
how it is doing, and oblige us. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF REST. 


One good sister wishes to know when 
Irest. If she means to sit still and re- 
cline, and do nothing, and take ease, I 
will say I do not rest except when I am 
asleep—from 10 p.m. to5 a.m. Being 
idle is no rest for me. I take rest when 
I get in the buggy and ride to town for 
the mail two miles away, or when I feed 
my chickens, pigs, etc. This is all rest 
to me. 

Our rule is this: After the day’s work 
is done, and we have done all we could 
well do for that day, we kneel around 
our family altar and thank God for hjs 
many blessings, and then lie down and 
sleep soundly. We never lie awake at 
night, worrying a tired brain over some- 
thing we cannot help, which is sure to 
make us feel stupid the next morning. 


Please excuse me for taking up your 
time with these stray remarks, but while 
my mind caught these things, I felt sure 
that some one would read this that 
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would worry and fret at night about 
some trifling matter they could not help 
—just like I used te do—and it is wrong. 
We should do all the good wecan during 
the day, and at night pillow our heads 
upon the God that made us, and let the 
cares of the world goby. This is gen- 
uine rest, and the best tonic for the mind 
and body; and, I believe, would be the 
means of prolonging our days to a cer- 
tain extent. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





One Who Expects to ‘‘Get There.” 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—Noticing your re- 
quest in the *‘ American Bee Journal,” 
that all should notify you who intend 
attending your ‘‘ midwinter bee-conven- 
tion,” I will hereby say that I anticipate 
going, if nothing prevents. I havea very 
nice little apiary of 105 colonies, and 
am very much interested in the bee- 
business. I have been very successful 
so far with them. I have one colony 
from which I have extracted 172 pounds, 
and another from which I have taken 7 
supers, each containing 24 pounds, this 
year. I read your department in the 
‘*American Bee Journal” with great 
interest. I wish to congratulate you 
upon your success in getting up the mid- 
winter convention. 

F. J. R. DAVENPORT. 

Nash, Tex., Nov. 6. 


Friend D., lam glad you are coming, 
and we shall be pleased to have you rep- 
resent good old Ellis county. We will 
put your name on the roll, and if you 
are not here, we will feel disappointed. 
We are going to have a large attendance, 


judging from present prospects. You 
have done well, this year, with your 
bees. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Our Doctor's Hints. 


By F. L. PEIRO, M. D. 


McVicker’s Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Lung Fever. 

Whew! this cold, drizzling night, as I sit 
in my cozy library, reminds me of the 
possibility of some poor unfortunate caught 
out late on his way home. He drives his 
weary team along in this cold rain, with a 
wind that almost blows the icy water 
through his very clothes, chilling the mar- 
row of his bones! How often I have ex- 
perienced this hard lot! Poor man; 








he | 





finally arrives at his barn-door so be- 
numbed he can scarcely crawl down from 
the seat of his road-wagon. At the cry of 
‘“*whoa!’’ to his team, his good wife is ap- 
prised of the husband’s return, and with 
shawl over her head and shoulders, runs 
out to assist in bringing in the things from 
town. To her surprise she learns her man 
is hardly able to get off his wagon, so 
shaky and stiff ishe! But a little encour- 
agement finally gets him into the house, 
but, though hungry, he is so dizzy and 
** done out,”’ that he goes to bed instead of 
supper. 

Before day he feels sore, ‘‘achy”’ and 
feverish. His mouth is parched, throat 
feels full, his temples throb, and breathing 
is not only difficult, but painful. Towards 
noon a high fever has set in, a troublesome 
cough harrasses the patient, and the next 
day, having found the usual means for his 
relief unavailable, sends for the doctor. 
This faithful friend comes quickly, and 
soon is able to determine by the color of 
brick-dust expectorations, and other symp- 
toms, that lung fever has set in in earnest, 
and necessary remedies are given to rid the 
sufferer of the pain in his sides, reduce the 
fever if happily the disease may be so 
modified that a short illness only may re- 
sult, and thus save him a faithful, inval- 
uable member of his family—a devoted 
father to his children. 


It is in this unavoidable manner that the 
most serious afflictions are contracted—and 
it is just at such times that practical 
knowledge how to overcome the disasters 
that threaten us is of vast importance to 
our well-being. 

The first step to take under such circum- 
stances, then, is to at once take a full bath 
in water as warm as can be borne, that the 
circulation of the general system may be 
equalized; afterward, jump into a warm 
bed—not one with cold sheets, to set the 
patient into another chill. A heaping table- 
spoonful of salts, given in hot water 
(sweetened, if preferred), should be given, 
and prescribed doses of No. 1 out of the 
‘*Bee Journal’? Remedy Case every ten 
minutes, until the skin becomes warm and 
moist, and the pulse less full. Then sub- 
stitute No. 4 every half hour, while awake, 
not disturbing the patient to give anything 
when asleep. 


His drink should be sweetened hot water 
or weak tea, and the diet milk, beef broth. 
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rice-pudding, soft yolk of eggs, and baked 
apples, if desired. 

Never forget the importance of keeping 
the patient warm, and free from all drafts 
of air. If the lungs are very painful—es- 
pecially on taking a long breath—a mus- 
tard poultice may be applied, or a leaf of 
horse-radish kept over the pain, as sug- 
gested in a previous article, until it smarts 
pretty well; but under no circumstance 
should either be permitted to stay on long 
enough to blister. If in a few days the 
cough becomes very troublesome, give 
Remedy No. 13 in a teaspoonful of honey, 
a dose every two hours. 

Every household should possess a few re- 
liable remedies and book of instructions to 
use in just such emergency. It often en- 
ables them to cut short diseases that, left 
to develop, may prove very serious, and 
the treatment expensive. 

The above suggestions as to treatment, 
judiciously followed, will, in the great 
majority of such cases, result most happily, 
and the expense be very small. Besides, it 
is not always possible to obtain the services 
of a physician to the family who live a dis- 
tance from his office. Yet no time should 


be lost in affording ease and comfort to the 
suffering. 








Giving Water to Bees in the 
Cellar. 


Query 949.—Is it desirable to give bees 
water while in the cellar ?—Idaho. 

No. —B. TAYLOR. 

No.—P. H. ELwoop. 

I think not.—M. MAuIN. 

I think not.—E. FRANCE. 

No, never.—R. L. TAYLOR. 

I think not.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

Not with me.—G. M. Doo.LirtTLe. 


I doubt if itis for my bees. I never 
could get them to take it.—C. C. MILLER. 





No, not by any means.—DADANT & 
Son. 

I do not think it necessary.—EuGENE 
SECOR. 

I don’t think it is necessary.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 


Ido not know. I never tried it.—J. 
A. GREEN. 
No. They do not seem to need it.—C. 


H. DIBBERN. 


My experiments have not demonstrated 
that it is.—S. I. FREEBORN. 

I don’t know, as I never have had any 
experience with cellar-wintering.—W. G. 
LARRABEE. 


I do not think so. I tried it one year, 
and it resulted disastrously—or I thought 
it did.—A. J. Cook. 


I have always been very successful, 
and never water them while in the cel- 
lar.—JAs. A. STONE. 


I have never practiced cellar-winter- 
ing, but I should hardly deem it neces- 
sary.—W. M. Barnum. 


I don’t know, but I would give the 
bees a little water that have to be con- 
fined long.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


Occasionally, when they have been 
noisy, water was given to them, and 
they quieted down.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I do not put them into the cellar, as a 
general thing. If I did, I should not 
give them any water.—EMERSON T. AB- 
BOTT. 

I have always wintered bees on the 
summer stands, so I can’t say, but I can 
see no reason why it should be done.— 
J. E. Ponp. 


No; I have given them water in win- 
ter, but without apparent benefit. If 
they become very restless, they need a 
flight.—G. L. TINKER. 


Not if they are quiet, but balls of 
snow at each entrance will sometimes 
quiet them when they are very restless. 
—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


I don’t know. But from my observa- 
tion of bees wintered in the yard, I 
should think that bees have but little 
use for water until they begin to rear 
brood.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


As a general thing, no. I have seen 
cases where they were uneasy, and I 
gave a sponge saturated with water, 
and they became quiet. I have had 
them do the same without giving water. 
—H. D. Currine. 





Have You Read the wonderful) Pre- 
mium offers on page 667 ? 
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MAILING QUEEN-BEES TO AUSTRALIA. 


BY C. MANSFIELD. 


Some time ago I wrote afew lines on the subject of mailing queens long dis- 
tances. Since then I have been able to gather another grain or two of information 
on the subject, which may be acceptable to some. 

In the great majority of cases the queens lately shipped from America to Aus- 
tralia arrive dead. In fact, a safe arrival now is such a rara avis as to call forth a 
lengthy report in a recent issue of ‘‘Gleanings.”” One Australian breeder recently 
received a queen from America in the usual condition—mummified—and being of an 
inquisitive turn of mind, shook out the dead bees, and putin a queen and attend- 
ants of hisown. The candy was not consumed. The result was that every bee in 
the cage was dead in three days. How was that? Since then I have examined the 
candy—almost untouched by the bees—in several cages sent here by Mrs. Jennie 
Atchley, your Texan prodigy. In every case the bees were as dead as the proverbial 
** door nail.” 

Not to be foiled, some importers here decided to get the queens outin nuclei, 
and when they arrived it was the same sad story—all dead ! 

Now, why is this, I again ask? Of course it is only breeders who are so anxious 
about importations from foreign countries, especially from America, where by cross- 
ing and selection, and probably by the infusion of new blood from abroad—India, 
to-wit, or Asia Minor—a very yellow strain of bees has been evolved. And it is this 
strain Australian breeders are anxious to obtain inits greatest perfection. The 
leading breeders in this country are regular importers from various breeders in 
Italy. They come in three-frame nuclei about six inches square, ventilated, and 
each furnished with two small flat vessels of galvanized iron hanging at the sides 
with covered mouths hanging downwards. We find here, as you have found in 
America, that for all the best qualities of a bee these Ligurians cannot be excelled. 
But Australians in this sunny land, are very esthetic, and demand the beautiful, 
even at some sacrifice of the useful. And so we must have the ‘ five-banded beau- 
ties.”” But how ? 

I have one or two suggestions to make. First, regarding the candy, and to 
bear out what 1 say, I will here cite an experience. A friend of mine received two 
queens a week ago—one from Mrs. Atchley, and one from Mr. Doolittle. Mrs. 
Atchley’s came direct, and Mr. Doolittle’s made a call at New Zealand, to be re- 
freshed, and then sent on the other four or five days’ sail. Mrs. Atzhley’s was sent 
in a cage made of pine, and from various indications, the very slight consumption 
of honey, and the dry, shrivelled condition of the bees, etc., one would readily con- 
clude that they were coffined and ready for interment before reaching San Fran- 
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cisco. Doolittle’s—and here allow me to digress to say that the general ‘‘ get up”’ 
of his cage bore the stamp of the ‘‘ bee-master ” in every detail—were sent in a cage 
made, I think, of basswood; and his queen reached New Zealand alive only four 
days from her future home, and there succumbed under manipulation. 

In nearly every case the candy remaining in the cages tasted quite strongly of 
the turpentine from the pine—sufficient, when taken with every mouthful of food, 
to place the poor creatures beyond the power of medical skill. 

I have arranged with afriend now residing in the Sandwich Islands, to receive 
for me 32 queens ordered from American breeders. On arrival there he will remove 
the wood cover, place the cages wire-cloth downwards over his colonies, and place a 
half super over them ; and so let them remain until the departure of the next mail. 
It would be well to cage the queen in the hive during the time these cages were on 
top. He will then turn the covers, and re-address to me. 


Another plan I intend to try if the foregoing fails, is this: I shall arrange with 
Mr. Doolittle for one of his nine-frame hives to be fitted up with half a dozen one- 
pound sections in each of the two end-frames, or end but one, each section to con- 
tain one queen and a few bees, covered on each side by wire-cloth. One queen to 
be placed in the body of the hive, too. A flat vessel with a sponge stopper at the 
bottom, and a funnel mouth protruding could be filled once a week say, and the 
whole parcel could be sent by steamer from San Franciscoor Vancouver. I think a 
number of queens, in this way,would come all right, if simply caged among the bees 
of the hive. 

The chief desiderata in mailing queens successfully are good—not necessarily 
‘*Good’’—candy, made from pure powdered—not confectioners’—sugar and honey, 
of the proper consistency, plenty ventilation, few bees (10 or 12, say), and above 
all wax the inside of the receptacle for the candy. Under these conditions queens 
should go safely a journey of 14 to 21 days. Beyond that time the proceeding is at 
present problematical. 

A discussion on these points would be very interesting to breeders on both sides 
of the water, and would fit in well during your approaching inactive season. 

Largs, N. S. W., Australia, Sept. 1. 


K 


HIVES FOR WINTERING BEES, ETC. 
BY E. 8. LOVESY. 


As usual, at this time of the year, we have considerable agitation on the ques- 
tion of wintering bees, and many theories are advanced. Some think that a large 
hive is the best, others think that there is less space to keep warm, and thus they 
will do better in a small hive. My experience is, that the size or style of hive cuts 
little or no figure. Bee-keepers can, and do, cover up their bees and shut off all 
ventilation, and thus smother them in all sizes and kinds of hives. 


Protection is good, but the bees must be kept dry, and itis impossible to keep 
them dry without ventilation. They will often stand much cold if they are not kept 
in adamp condition. I heard of two hives of bees that were knocked over by stock, 
and they lay on their side all winter, with the wind blowing through the hives, and 
the bees came out in the spring all right, while others near by, that were covered 
up closely, died through dampness. 


I would recommend J.S. Scott’s method as published on pages 474 of the 
‘¢ American Bee Journal.” He has been very successful both in wintering and in 
obtaining profitable returns from his bees. He uses the 8-frame Langstroth hive. 
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For an all-purpose hive, it has many admirers in Utah. As a non-swarming hive, I 
have always been successful with the 8 and 10 frame Langstroth. 

I have put up my bees for the winter ou Mr. Scott’s plan, using two-story hives 
instead of supers. I have placed strips of wood across the frames, giving the bees 
free passage over them, then laid a strip of burlap and also a sheet of screen-door 
wire between the two boxes to keep the mice out. I have filled the top boxes full of 
chaff, removing the covers entirely and placing a gable-shaped roof over each 
row. I prepared a few colonies this way some years since, and I did not lose any of 
them. The chaff in the top, and the packing at the back, keeps them warm, and 
gives free ventilation, thus keeping them dry. 


SECTION-HOLDER SLATS—ALFALFA. 


BY E. 8S. MILES. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 7. 


On page 524, Dr. Miller asks a question himself, as to whether section-holders 
sag or not. I have used these slats for three years, and while there has not been 
much in them the last two seasons to make them sag, I have had a few filled, and 
have never yet had one to sag. If the weight of the four sections was all on the 
middle, they would undoubtedly sag, but wedging in between the ends as they do, 
they cannot sag without smashing the sections together. Then the bees always 
glue the sections together before they store in them, so they would scarcely sag if 
there were no slats at all. . 

The section-holders in Root’s dovetailed hive are made of seasoned basswood, 
and just allow a piece of wood separator stuff to wedge in atthe ends. This wedg- 
ing from the end and side, together with the slat bottoms, gives very little propolis 
on the sections, and is, I think, a very good surplus arrangement. 


Axsout ALFALFA.—I don’t live in the alfalfa country, but I’m closer to it than 
is Dr. Miller, [ think. I sowed a small strip along the roadside two years ago. It 
has done well, and is, so far as I know, all the alfalfa clover in this (Crawford) 
county. To describe it I would say it looks more like sweet clover, except the blos- 
soms and seed-pods, than anything else I know of. The flowers are purple-colored, 
shaped about like sweet clover blossoms, but probably twice as large. They grow 
on stems similar to the sweet clover, but rather more in bunches. The seed-pods 
are funny little things, looking, at a little distance, something like a bunch of little 
brown worms curled up. 

Alfalfa’s forte is dry weather. Whether it will stand the wet seasons we fre- 
quently have here, remains to be seen. Sweet clover stands the drouth well. I 
sowed some last spring, and it came through the great drouth all right. It was a 
little short in some places, perhaps, but ‘*‘ all there.” Denison, Iowa. 


HONEY-DEW—CARNIOLAN BEES, ETC. 


BY O. B. GRIFFIN. 


I read with very much interest G. W. Demaree’s article on pages 494, especially 
that part in reference to honey-dew. I think his suggestion to have reports from 
the different localities in which honey-dew has appeared, a good one. I have 
learned a little about it, and should like to learn more. I*had my first experience 
with it this season, my few colonies storing about 25 poundsin the sections. The 
summer had been rather dry, and about Aug. 15 the bees commenced gathering it 
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from the leaves of the maple and beech trees, which were quite thickly spattered. 
It lasted only six or eight days, then suddenly ceased. It was quite dark in color, 
but after ripening, it was preferred by some to clover honey. 

My bees stored a total of 300 pounds in the sections the past season—all, with 
the exception of honey-dew, being No. 1 honey. This was taken from 5 colonies, 
spring count, and I increased to 13; 65 pounds in one-pound sections was the 
largest yield from one colony. 

There was no fall honey here, and late swarms need to be fed, if not already 
looked after. There are but few bee-keepers in this most northern county—the 
‘* garden of Maine ’—and comb honey in one-pound sections brings a fair price—18 
to 20 cents per pound. 

After reading Jennie Atchley’s article on page 525, I think I shall give the 
Carniolans a trial. One bee-keeper here, after giving the Italians and Carniolans a 
trial in the same yard, prefers the latter. 

Mrs. Atchley speaks of the disposition of the blacks to run off to the woods as 
soon as possible after swarming. My beesI have supposed to be nearly, if not 
quite, full-blooded blacks, and they often hang for sometime in the apple-trees near 
which they are placed, and in one instance a swarm remained in the tree all night ; 
when shaken down the next morning, they fairly tumbled over each other in their 
efforts to get inside their new home. Is it possible I may have a better strain of 
blacks ? or is it more probale that have a little Italian blood in them? Perhaps the 
apple-trees so near them have something to do withit. I have never had a swarm 
go off to the woods. 

The largest producer of honey in this locality is, Ithink, Mr. E. E. Tarr, whose 
crop, the past season, was about 7,500 pounds of comb honey in one-pound sections. 

What a treat it would have been for us beginnersin bee-keeping to have been 
at the St. Joseph convention! Caribou, Maine, Oct. 29. 


i 
SOMETHING FROM A BIG BEE-MAN. 
BY C. DAVENPORT. 


Bee-keeping is my only business—I have no side-lines of any kind—it is all bees 
with me. I have at present 367 colonies. During the spring, summer, and early 
fall they are located in three yards—one 6 and the other 13 miles from the home 
yard. For about six months I employ three men—one for each yard; the rest of 
the time I have one, and sometime two, and we all have all we want todo. This 
will make the sixth year I have put into winter quarters about 350 colonies. 


WINTERING BeEs.—My bees are all hauled home in the fall, and wintered in two 
cellars, built for this purpose. They are made somewhat like Mr. B. Taylor’s, only 
larger, and not so complicated. There is astovein each one, so they can be warmed 
if necessary. The cellars were built six years ago the past summer. My winter 
losses in them since has been from 4 to 13 percent. I have bees enough so that I 
do not save any colonies for winter that are not strong and in good condition. 

The honey in the brood-nests of two-thirds, and sometimes all, these colonies is 
extracted in the fall, and they are fed from 20 to 30 pounds (some colonies requir- 
ing more than others) of granulated sugar syrup for winter stores. Now this is not 
done because I think that sugar syrup is better than natural stores, because I do 
not. It is done for profit. Isell extracted honey at from 8 to 15 cents per pound, 
according to the kind itis. My crop of comb honey, this summer, was a little over 
60 pounds per colony, spring count. 
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SuGAR SYRUP FOR FEEDING.—I want to say a few words about making sugar 
syrup. I know it is too late to benefit any one this year, but it may save some one 
lots of fussing next year. I have seen a good deal in the bee-papers this fall about 
the way to make it, but the way I have prepared it for a number of yearsis ahead 
of anything I have seen yet, I think, at least for feeding on a large scale. I have 
fed a good many barrels of sugar in the last six or seven years, and the way I have 
made it into syrup is this: 

I simply take clean barrels that will hold water, and put in equal parts, by 
measure, of sugar and soft water. (Hard water will do—I have used it, but it is 
not as good.) Stir well together. If madein the morning, stir again at noon, and 
at night, and by the next morning most, if not quite, aJl of the sugar will be dis- 
solved. If it is not, stir well occasionally until it is. I have found a difference in 
the time it takes granulated sugar of the same brand to dissolve. Of course in this 
way it can be made in as small a quantity as one may wish, by using a keg, can, 
pail, or anything else that will hold water. 

Of course syrup made in this way is equal to, if not better (I think it is better) 
than that made by the percolator process, for flannel or cheese-cloth cannot do any 
good except to keep the water confined with the sugar until it is dissolved, and if it 
is so that it can get through at all, the first will not have much sugar withit. I 
think that is why the bees take hold of it so slowly when fed by inverted crocks or 
stuffed feeders. By the plan I have described, we can keep the sugar and water 
together until the sugar is all dissolved, and I think it is quicker and easier to carry 
the feed, already made, and pour it into a feeder, than it would be to bother with 
crocks, plates, cheese-cloth, etc. 

I use a feeder constructed like the Miller feeder, only a little deeper, so I can 
feed all that I wish at one time. I think it was in the ‘‘ Review,” last fall, that I 
read an article written by Mr. R. L. Taylor, in which he said that feeding was the 
most trying of the apiarist’s duties. [do not soregard it. I can make a lot of 
syrup, and feed a large number of colonies, without very much work—at least I 
have fed from 200 to 350 colonies their full rations every fall for six years. I 
have had help, but I could do it alone. 

Sugar syrup made by this cold-water process is much better than that made by 
boiling, as that which is made by heat will crystallize, and the former will not—at 
least will not during the winter, as I have often examined colonies that had some of 
this syrup left in the spring, and found it in nicer condition than when fed in the 
fall. 


A SuPER CLEARER.—I will now try to describe a board which I use for clearing 
the supers of bees. This board I made the first summer I commenced keeping bees 
—138 years ago—and have used it ever since, although I have tried nearly all of the 
different kinds of bee-escapes. I prefer the board to anyof them. It costs about 4 
cents for material, and 5 or 10 minutes’ work to make one. 


To make it, take a board the size of the top of the hive, and four pieces of lath, 
or any thin strips about 44 inch thick, and nail a piece on each side and end of the 
board, so that the super will set on these strips. Cut ahole through the strip on the 
front of the board, so that one bee can go through very easily. When ready to re- 
move a super, lift it up and place the board on top of the hive, with the hole cut in 
the strip in front, so that when the bees come out they will be on the outside of the 
hive in front. 

Now, lest some may not understand this description, I will say that the board, 
when done, should be just like the bottom-board to the dovetailed hive, with a strip 
in front the same as at the back, anda small hole cut through the center of the 
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front strip, and the projections on the underside at each end cut off level with the 
board. Now there is nothing to stop bees from going back, and the bees from the 
brood-nest might come out and go into the super, but they don’t doit. This board 
will clear a super, or supers, as quickly as any escape I ever tried. Robber bees 
might goin, some of you may think; so they might, but I have never had any 
trouble with them, and I have some bees that it would be very hard to excel as rob- 
bers. Supers should be removed the next day after the board is put on. There will 
not be any bees in the super the next morning. 


Now, by the use of this board the bees are let out on the outside of the hive. I 
know some object to this plan, but I cannot see what the objection is, as the bees 
are all in plain sight of the entrance, and a bee just hatched would know enough to 
goin. I think it is better to use this board, or an escape of some kind, than to re- 
move supers and bees to some place or room away from the yard, as then many 
young bees would be lost or killed in trying to enter other hives. 





OTHER SuBJECTS.—Some time I may try to tell the kind and size of hive I use. 
how I control swarming, about the different kinds of bees I have, what I know 
about bees improving, and bees improving themselves when left alone ; also what I 
think I know about bees degenerating under some of the most popular plans that are 
practiced at the present time for the suppression of swarming or increase. 

Southern Minnesota, Nov. 3. 


xe 
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REASONING ANIMALS—THE HONEY-BEE. 
BY ALLEN PRINGLE. 


The question as to whether animals reason or not is a disputed one. For myself 
I am convinced that they do, and with more logic sometimes than some of the genus 
homo. The notion that what we observe as mind in animalsis all instinct and no 
reason, ought to have taken its departure with the discovery that the animal had a 
brain and nervous system quite similar to that of man, and subject to the same 
mental and physiological laws. The truth is, man has both reason and instinct, 
and so has the animal. Instinct acts spontaneously without thought, while reason 
reflects and adapts means to ends. When we wink with lightning rapidity to pro- 
tect the eye from something flying into it, or when we start back in fright from a 
sudden and threatened danger, we act instinctively ; the animal does the same. On 
the other hand, when we act from reflection, and adapt means to ends, we exercise 
reason; the animal does the same thing. In our daily contact with our domesti- 
cated animals we find ample proof of this. I mention the horse, the cow, the dog, 
and the honey-bee, not because they are the only animals that reason, but because 
most people are specially interested in these domestic animals, and are familiar 
with their characters and habits. Many other animals exhibit a high degree of 
intelligence. 

[After giving interesting illustrations of reasoning powers being possessed by 


the cow, the horse and the dog, Mr. Pringle has this to say about the honey-bee :— 
EDITOR. | 


We now come to the honey-bee—lastin the list, and the smallest, but by no 
means the least. Insignificant in size as she is, the honey-bee can put any or all of 
these other big animals to flight in very short metre! In her marvelous powers of 
delicate mechanism she can also distance them all, and even cast us ‘‘in the shade.” 
Hers is one of the fine arts in animal mechanics. As diminutive as she is, she, too, 
has a brain and nervous system, with ganglions similar to those of the human brain, 
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and with nervous tissue equal to ours‘in proportion toweight. We need, not, there- 
fore, so much wonder that this industrious little insect thinks and reasons, and lays 
out her work with mathematical accuracy, exercising that exquisitely fine little 
brain with such extraordinary results. After watching, admiring, handling, and 
studying the honey-bee for thirty years, no one need tell me that this wonderful 
little creature is void of reason and intelligence, and is guided solely by what is 
called instinct. She, of course, acts much from instinct, as that word is popularly 
understood, the same as the higher animal does. But new conditions and exigencies 
arise in which there has been no experience, and where there is, therefore, no in- 
stinct adequate to guide. Itis then we see unmistakably the exercise of reason in 
the bee to adapt herself to the new environment. 


But the honey-bee, like human beings with reason, makes mistakes; and, in- 
deed, these very occasional mistakes furnish evidence of my contention, for, if the 
bee were solely guided by an ‘‘unerring instinct,” she would make no mistakes. 
Allow me to note here one or two of her natural blunders. A colony of bees left to 
themselves will, for instance, swarm themselves to death—that is, they will cast so 
many swarms in the one season that the parent colony is left so weak that it dies in 
the winter; and the last two swarms cast (say of four altogether) are also so weg 
and late as to be unable to gather enough stores for winter, and they, too, perish. 
This, of course, is a great mistake; for, did they swarm but once or twice, all would 
be strong and in good condition to face the winter. This mistake they make ina 
state of nature, in a hollow tree in the woods, as well as in the model hive of 
modern bee-keeping. 


I once had a colony which, in the latter part of winter, being dissatisfied with 
its queen, began to rear young queens to supersede the old one long before there 
was any prospect or possibility of having drones to mate with the young queen. 
This certainly was a mistake, as it meant the depopulation and extinction of the 
colony; whereas the old queen could have carried them safely through to the proper 
time to supersede her. I may say here, by way of explanation, that when a colony 
of bees finds its queen failing in fecundity, from age or other causes, the \workers, 
foreseeing a gradual depopulation of the hive, set about warding off the impending 
ill by superseding their mother and queen—that is, by rearing a young queen to 
take her place. In the case just noted the object was all right, and the means to 
attain it all right, but, like ourselves sometimes, they were doing their work at the 
wrong time. 

A normal colony of bees consists of one queen, some drones—more or less—and 
from 80,000 to 50,000 workers. The queen is the mother of the whole family— 
of the workers, the drones, and even her rivals, the young queens, which are to take 
her place in the hive, and they sometimes dispatch her in superseding her. The 
workers, as their name implies, do all the work of gathering honey, rearing brood, 
etc. The drones, like the drones in the human hive, do next to nothing, but do it 
well, with this difference, that the human drone fails todo well what little he does do. 


The conclusion I have reached is this: the horse, the cow, the dog, the honey- 
bee, and other animals have a certain degree of reason and intelligence as well as 
instinct, and also have, some of them, strong social and domestic feelings, and are 
therefore entitled to greater consideration and kinder treatment at the hands of 
man than they sometimes get. I have also come to the conclusion, viewing the 
multitude of mistakes and follies of the higher animal, man, that his superior rea- 
son and more exalted faculties are not on the whole turned to as good account as 
the inferior reason and faculties of the so-called ‘* brute beasts.”—Popular Science 
Monthly. Selby, Ont. 
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MATRIMONY-VINE—A CORRECTION. 
BY FRANK BENTON. 


On page 522, Mr. A. J. Duncan has a note on a honey-producing plant which 
is known in his locality (Hartford, Iowa,) as ‘* Washington willow.” The specimen 
Mr. Duncan sent was forwarded to Prof. T. J. Burrill, of the University of Lllinois, 
for determination, and the latter says, on the same page of the ‘‘American Bee 
Journal:” ‘* This is matrimony-vine, Solanum jasaminoides...... The shrub is very 
hardy, succeeds everywhere in our country, butI do not know thatit has been 
recommended as a honey-plant, neither do I know anything about the value of the 
shrub as a honey-producer.” 

It seems to me that Prof. Burrill has made a mistake, either by inadvertently 
giving the wrong scientific name to matrimony-vine, or else the plant Mr. Duncan 
sent in is not matrimony-vine at all. Solanum jasaminoides is a tall, woody- 
stemmed house-plant climbing by its petioles; stem not at all prickly, but quite 
smooth thoughout; leaves entire, oblong-ovate or somewhat heart-shaped, occa- 
sionally divided into three leaflets ; flowers in clusters, white or bluish. It comes 
from Brazil, and as indicated above, is not hardy with us. In contradistinction to 
this matrimony-vine, bearing the scientific name Lyciwm vulyare, comes to us from 
northern Mediterranean coasts, and is hardy wherever introduced in the United 
States, having even run wild in many places north; the stem is lithe, somewhat 
thorny, long, with numerous recurved branches; leaves, oblong-spatulate; flowers, 
appearing all the season until late in the fall, in clusters of two or three in the axils 
of the leaves, pale greenish-purple, the spreading corolla five-cleft; fruit a bright 
red berry. 

Prof. Burrill was not aware that matrimony-vine had been recommended as a 
honey-producing plant, yet for several years it has been included in the list of 
honey-plants given in the ‘*A BCof Bee-Culture” by A. I. Root. I have myself 
observed that bees frequent its blossoms from spring until late fall, even during 
great drouths, and they work on them as late in the day as they can possibly see, 
gathering both honey and pollen. I mentioned this in my recent essay at the North 
American convention in St. Joseph, Mo., and recommended the plant highly both 
for ornament and honey and pollen. Dr Peiro afterward called attention to the 
fact that the plant was to be found growing wild within the city—near the Court 
House, and several members went there and secured roots to take home with them. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 30. 








Eight Numbers for 10 Cents.— | on page 667 of this issue. Eight ‘short 


Yes, we will send the last eight numbers of 
the ‘‘ American Bee Journal” for 1894, to 
any new name, for only 10 cents (stamps or 
silver). Now, here’sa good chance to get 
some of your bee-keeping friends started in 
taking the *‘ Bee Journal”’’ regularly. You 
just get them to read the eight numbers 
mentioned, and more than likely they will 
want to keepit up after that. If you have 
three bee-friends that you want should have 
the eight numbers, send us 25 cents with 
their names and addresses, and we will 
mail them to each. Remember this offer is 
for the last eight numbers of 1894—dated, Nov. 
8, 15, 22 and 29; and Dec. 6, 13, 20 and 27. 


If, then, at any time between now and 
Feb. 1, 1895, you can secure the subscrip- 
tions of these ‘‘ short termers”’ for the year 
1895, you can count them as new subscrib- 
ers and get the premiums as per our offers 





term’’ subscribers at 10 cents each. will 
count the same as one new subscriber for a 
year, in earning premiums. 

If you wish sample copies to use in secur- 
ing the ‘‘ short term”’ or other subscribers, 
let us know. and we will be glad to mail 
them to you free. 

We ought to add thousands of names to 
our list on this very low offer—8 numbers 
for 10 cents! Now isthe time for earnest work ! 





The Novelty Pocket-Knife is 
worth having. Mr. A. G. Amos, of New 
York, says this aboutit: ‘*The * Novelty’ 
pocket-knife which I received with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL arrived all O. K., 
and itisadandy.’’ Better get one your- 


self, and then you will know what a 
‘dandy ” thing it is. 
vertising offer. 


See page 672 for ad- 
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® Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart withou 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Managing a Laying Worker. 


First raise the brood-chamber and put 
a hive with some brood and honey in it; 
put wire-cloth between the two hives. 
Place a wire cone in the top story so the 
bees can go out, and not get back, but 
they will go into the bottom story. 
When most of the bees are out of the 
top, you can cover over the wire-cloth, 
and place a queen in the bottom story. 
in a little while there will be only a few 
bees in the top story with the laying 
worker, which can be destroyed. 

Lucan, Ont. HERBERT GIBSON. 


a — 


Very Poor Year for Bees. 


This has been the poorest year we 
have had—only 400 pounds of honey 
from 80 colonies, and no increase. We 
had just 2 swarms to issue—one went 
back, and I cut out the queen-cells; and 
the other I returned, so we stand just 
where we were last spring, only the 
hives are very heavy. 1 never had bees 
in better condition at this time of the 
year. J have not put them into the cel- 
lar yet, but shall do so soon, as it is get- 
ting cold. J. A. PEARCE. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 12. 





Hives Facing South in Winter. 


In wintering bees in dovetailed hives, 
on their summer stands, I find that they 
winter best with the hives facing the 
south. The reason is that bees in the 
winter, as arule, cluster to the sunny 
side of the hive, and if there is nothing 
in the way, they will leave their comos 
and cluster on the wall of the hive, and 
while so clustered, if acold snap comes 
they perish by freezing. Those that 
thus perish will fall down and be carried 
out, and others will take their place to 
perish in their turn. This process goes 





on all winter, or until the colony suc- 
cumbs, and if the colony survives the 
winter it is at the expense of being 
greatly depleted in numbers. If the 
hives face the south, not so much sur- 
face is exposed to the sun, and the end- 
bars of the frames serve, to some extent, 
as barriers to prevent the bees from 
clustering on the walls of the hive, and 
the liability to perish by freezing is 
greatly lessened. 

Some years ago we were advised in 
the bee-books that if we had but one 
division-board to the colony, that in pre- 
paring our bees for winter, we should 
putiton the north side of the cluster; but 
experience teaches that the board should 
be put on the south side of the cluster. 
This experience has been a pretty dear 
one to me, but we all profit by our mis- 
takes, and I may yet be the better off by 
having tried wintering several colonies 
of my bees with division-boards on the 
south side of the cluster. 

My honey yield this year was an aver- 
age of 61 pounds per colony, spring 
count. This is not a poor crop for an 


‘** off year.” H. F. CoLeMan. 
Sneedville, Tenn., Nov. 1. 





Honey vs. Royal Jelly. 


Joseph Shatters, of this place, has 
been very successful in using honey in 
the place of royal jelly in queen-cups, 
a la Doolittle, but made almost an entire 
failure when he used jelly. He uses 
quite thick honey so it will not run down 
in the cups, and but little of it. I tried 
this method a little late in the season, 
and got only a few of the cups worked. 
Probably the bees were not in condition 
to do better. I. W. BeckwIiTH. 

Ft. Lupton, Colo. 





— 


Report for 1894, Etc. 


In the fall of 1895 I put into winter 
quarters 55 colonies of bees and 4Y 
came through considerably reduced in 
numbers, caused by late packing. I in- 
creased to 54, and obtained a little over 
3000 pounds of honey, mostly extracted. 
I have met a good many bee-keepers 
this fall, and they generally report a 
small crop. We were dried up here for 
two or three months. 

I have sold about 2,500 pounds of my 
honey, all in the home market, at 10 
and 11 cents for eatracted, and 10 to 
15 cents for comb honey. 

I took the 1st premium for display of 
comb and extracted honey at our County 
Fair the last four years. I exhibited 
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honey at the Pennsylvania State Fair. 
A Mr. Dewey, of Columbus, Pa., and 
myself, were the main exhibitors. We 
were overlooked by the committee on 
honey (as were many other exhibitors), 
and received nothing for our pains, al- 
though our exhibits were fine. Mr. 
Dewey exhibited honey, bees, hives and 
bee-literature. He had a folding hive 
(of his own invention), filled with bees, 
with feeder attached, so that the bees 
were storing honey and building comb 
while on exhibition. They drew the 
attention of hundreds of people. 


I have been taking the ‘‘American Bee 
Journal” and keeping bees for about 
15 years, commencing when 15 years 
old. It seems to me that the ‘* Bee Jour- 
nal” grows better every year. I learn 
something new out of nearly every issue. 

RB. W. PEcK. 

Richmond Center, Ohio, Nov. 12. 





What Are Golden Italians ? 


There seems to be quite a difference 
of opinion as to whether Golden Italians 
are a pure race or not. This question 
was asked in acertain bee-paper some 
time ago: ‘** What are Golden Italians ?” 
[have not seen a satisfactory answer 
yet. 

Being greatly interested in the ‘‘ Gold- 
en beauties,” I, for one, am sorry to con- 
fess to the truth, that they are not bred 
from pure ‘‘ Italians,” but are Italian or 
Cyprian, crossed with Carniolans. The 
second cross will bring the ‘‘ Golden 
Queens,” and the so-called five-banded 
workers. 


I here propose a more correct, or what 
is an honest name for them, viz.: ‘‘ The 
Golden Carniolan Cross,” or ‘* The Amer- 
ican Golden.” R. A MARRISON. 

Inverary, Ont. 


[Mr. Doolittle has something to say on 
the five-banded bees, on page 648 of 
this number of the ‘‘ Bee Journal.” — 
EDITOR. | 


-—_- - 


Results of the Past Season. 


I started in the spring of 1894 with 
6 colonies of black bees, and in May I 
sent for Italian queens, which came all 
right. I cut out all the drone-brood and 
destroyed all black queens, and in Aug- 
ust all my bees were yellow. I had four 
big swarms and 200 pounds of comb 
honey. The season was too dry. White 
clover did not yield much honey, but 
basswood was good while it lasted. We 








had a fair fall flow from golden-rod and 
smartwood. 

The ‘American Bee Journal” visits 
me every Thursday and I like it very 
much. O. A. SANDERSON. 

Hayward, Minn. 











FOR NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 










Bvery Farmer 
A Bookkeeper. 


THE CROWN Scrap FILE affords convenient means 
of keeping Farmers’ records and accounts. The hand- 
iest arrangement yet devised for the use of breeders, 
farmers, housekeepers, etc., for classifying and preser- 
vation of clippings, receipts, etc., where they may be 
readily found. 

It is a neatly bound book, 8x34 inches, indexed and 
made of the best grade of linen paper and bound in 
flexible cloth. Each double page represents an indexed 
filing pocket, the lower end of which is provided with an 
inch fold permitting two inches of expansion when the 
pocket is open to receive and contain clippings and 
scraps of information. These pockets will hold one 
thousand inches of single column newspaper 
clippings. e index letters on the pockets serve 
also to index the ruled sides thereof adapted to receive 
ten th usand written words. A large pocket is 
attached to one lid of the cover to receive miscellaneous 
items until time permits to classify and drop them into 
the proper indexed pockets. The file sells separate, 
Leather, 75 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Clubbing and Premiam Offers. 


2 Mailed on receipt of price, or clubbed 
with the Bee Journal for one year, both to- 
gether, as follows: Leather bound Scrap File 
and the Bee Journal for $1.60; Cloth bound 
File and the Bee Journal for $1,40. Or, we 
will give Leather File as a Premium for send- 
ing 3 new subscribers to the Bee Journal for 
a year, and the Cloth File for 2 new subscrib- 
ers. All new subscribers sent on this offer 
will receive a free copy of ** Bees and Honey.”’ 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 
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Illinois Convention Reports.— 
The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
still havea good many copies of their Sec- 
ond Annual Report on hand, and no post- 
age tosend them out. Any one sending 
eight cents in stamps to pay postage and 
wrapping, will receive a copy of same by 
mail; or seven cents in stamps will pay for 
a copy of the First Annual Report, if any 
one desires it. Address, Jas. A. Stone, 
Sec., Bradfordton, Ill. 


> ~~ —__— 


‘Nake a Sleigh-Ride as soon as the 
snow falls in sufficient quantity. See the 
buggy-sleigh offered on page 638 in connec- 
tion with a year’s subscription to the 
‘‘ American Bee Journal.’’ We don’t know 
of a cheaper sleigh, and equally good. It 
is also a no-tip-over affair. The ‘‘ beautiful 
snow ”’ will soon be here—better get ready 
to ‘‘ take a good slide!”’ 





Profitable Bee-Keeping, by Mrs 
Atchley, will continue for some time in her 
department of the BEE JOURNAL, at least 
each alternate week. Until further notice 
we can furnish the back numbers from May 
lst, beginning with her ‘‘ Lessons,’’ to new 
subscribers who pay $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the BEE JouRNAL—that is, we 
can commence their year with the number 
having the first lesson, if they so desire. 





**Foul Brood ; Its Natural History 
and Rational Treatment,”’ is the title of an 
interesting booklet by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, 
of Texas. It also contains a review of the 
work of others on the same subject. It is 
being sold at the office of the Bez Jour- 
NAL. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or clubbed 
with the bez JourRNAL for one year—both 
tggether for $1.15. 





RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MAKTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. NO PostTAtS ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons. Robt. Stevenson 
&‘¢o., Morrison, Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Uwen & Co.. Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Ills. 
Pease mention the Bee Journal. Nov15 





A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JOURNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed wit the 
JOURNAL for $1.40. 





Household Repairing Outfit. 


This Outfit is a 
combination of the 
practical, tried and 
common-sense tools 
and materials that 
will enable anyone 
with enough ingen- 
uity to drive a nail, 
to do his own half- 
soling, boot, shoe, 
rubber and harness 
repairing, right at 
home. oO pegs re- 
quired. Simple wire 
clinch nails. Saves 
time, trouble, ex- 
pense and vexatious 
**shoe-maker's bro- 

@@, ken promises.”” En 
- rene oe ye neatly 
cut, Doxed, by express, 
ee) only $2.00. 

9 ASTS Or clubbed with 
the Bee Journal for 1 year—both for $2.60; or 
givenas a Premium for sending us 6 New 
Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 














List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, [lls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. W. 


F. I, Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 

28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros.. 110 Hudson St. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
FRANCIS H. LeGcGetrt & Co., 128 Franklin St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM. Co., 423 Walnut St 
Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 


Buffalo, N. W. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F. Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JouRNAL one year for $1.10. 
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Convention Notices. 


WISCONSIN.—The next annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Madison, on Feb. 8th and 9th, 1895. 

Madison, Wis. J. W. VANCE, Cor, Sec. 


COLORADO.—The 15th annual meeting of 
the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be he'd on Monday and Tuesday. Jan. 21 
and 22, 1895, in Denver. H. KNIGHT, Sec. 

Littleton, Oolo. 


Norta CAROLINA.—The Carolina Bee-Keep- 
ers Association will meet at the Court House 
in Charlotte, N. C., on Dec. 6, 1894, at 11 
o'clock a.m. A full attendance is desired. 

Steel Creek, N. C. A. L. BEACH, Sec. 


CALIFORNIA.—The next regular meeting of 
the ‘ entral California Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held on the first Wednesday in 
December, at Hanford, Calif. You are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

Lemoore, Calif. J. F. Fuory, Sec. 

PENNSYLVANIA,—The Venango County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania will hold their 2nd annual meeting 
in the City Hall at Franklin, Pa., on Jan. 28, 
1895, at 1 o’clock p.m. All interested send 
for program. C. 8. Pizer, Sec. 

Franklin, Pa. 


ILLINOIS.—The next annual meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held on Dec. 18 and 19, 1894, in the 
Supervisor's room of the Court House, in 
Rockford, Ill. All interested are invited to 
atrend. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

New Milford, Ill. 


VERMONT.—The next annual convention of 
the Vermont Bee-Keep pers’ Association will 
be held in Middlebur ‘t.. on Jan. 30 and 31, 
1895. Programs will } be prepared and mailed 
later. Letevery Vermont bee-keeper begin 
NOW to prevare to attend, and all those who 
can reach Middlebury, whether you live in 
Vermont or not, we want you to come. 

Barre, Vt. H. W. Scort, Sec. 


{NDIANA,—The Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association wiil hold its fifteenth annual 
meeting at the State House, Indianapolis, on 
Jan, 9,1895. There will be three sessions— 
morning, afternoon and evening. Several 
other associations will convene here at the 
same time, thus securing reduced rate of 14% 
fare for the round trip. but a certificate must 
be asked for when purchasing your ticket. 
Programme will be issued in December. 

WALTER 8. POUDER, Pres. 

Indianapolis, {nd. 


NEBRASKA.—The winter meeting of the 
Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be helu at Auburn. Nebr..on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Dec. 4 and 5,1894. All persons 
interested in apiculture, living between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. are invited to be 
present at that time and place. This has been 
a close year, for the bee-keeper as well as the 
banker, or merchant, but we do not propose 
to “cry quits’’ so long as bees continue to 

ather their own living and something for us, 

ben let all vur bee-friends come together 
and compare methods of the past and their 
results. and thus learn better how to succeed 
inthe future. Never look too long on the 
black side of a picture. Brother bee-keepers, 
come one—come all! L. D. STILSON, Sec. 

York, Nebr. 
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lloney & Beeswax Market Quotations 


CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 25.—White clover hon- 
ey continues to bring 15c. The receipts are 
about keeping pace with the demand. The 
quality is very satisfactory asa rule, being 
heavy and of good flavor. xtracted contin- 
ues to sell chiefly at 6@7c., according tocolor, 
flavor and style of package. Beeswax scarce 
and in good demand at 27@28c. 

R. A.B & CoO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Oct. 25.—Comb honey 
arrives quite freely, our receipts up to date 
numbering 10,119 crates. The demand is fair. 
We quote: Fancy white, 1-lbs., 14c.; fair 
white, 12¢c.; buckwheat, 10c; 2-lbs., 1@2c. 
less, according to quality. The market for 
extracted is dull, with plenty of stock. We 

uote: Basswood and white clover, 6@6\c.; 
Southern, 50@55c. a gallon. Beeswax scarce 
and in good demand at 29c. ° le 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The market 
forcomb and extracted honey is good, and 
the supply equals the demand. Fancy clover 
and buckwheat sells best; off grades are quite 
as*alable; and 2-pound sections are very little 


called for. We quote as follows: 1-pound 
fancy clover. 13@14c.; 2-pound, 12%@l13c.; 1- 
pound white, 12@12%c.; 2-pound, !2c.; 1- 


pound fair, 10@lLIc.; 2-pound, 10@1l1c.; 1- 
poune buckwheat, 10@11c.; 2-pound, 9@10c, 
xtracted, clover and basswood. 6@6 \%e.; 
buckwheat. 5@5%c.; Southern, 50@60c. per 
gallon. Beeswax, scarce and in good demand 
at 29@30c. B. 


CINCINNATI, O., Nov. 8,—Demand is fair 
for extracted honey at 4@7c. There is a good 
— for comb honey at 14@16c. for choice 
white. 

Beeswax is in - homes at it for 

good to choice ye C.F & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Oct. 4.—The receipt 
of comb honey in this market so far has not 
been very large, and demand is very good. 
We quote: No. 1 white, 1l-lbs., 15c.; No. 2 
white, 13@1l4c.; No.1 amber, 14c.; No. 2 am- 
ber, 10@12c. Extracted, white, 64%@7c.; am- 
ber, 5@6%c. Beeswax, 250. C.-M. C. Co. 


CHICAGO. ILu., Oct. 18.—We quote: Fancy 
white comb honey, 1-lbs., 15c.; No. 2 white, 
13c.; buckwheat, 10c. W ith cooler weather, 
demand improving, and our 7 on hand at 
the present time extremely — Extracted, 
5%G@7c,, depending upon qua ity - style of 
package. Beeswax, 28c. F. & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Honey in better* 
demand, especially the high grades of white 
comb honey. We quote: No. 1 white, 14@ 
15c.; No.2 white, 13@14c.; Mixed white. 11 
@i2c.: No. 1 buckwheat, 12@12%c.; No. 2 
buckwheat. 11@11%c.; common, 10@\1\Ic. 
Extracted, white (Northern), 7@8c.; amber, 
@6%c.: buckwheat, 5%@6c. Beeswax, 27@ 
29c. Do not look for much of any change in 
these prices, and advise now to have honey 
on the market as early as possible for best 
prices. 


BUFFALO. N. Y., Oct. 17.—The demand is 
improved, fancy moving somewhat better at 
14@15c.; choice, 12@13c.: eames y and 
other, 9@10e. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept, 8.—The supply 
of comb and extracted is very light with oo 
tair demand. We quote: Fancy white, 1 


16c.; amber, 11@12c.: dark, 10c. Extracted, 


white, 64%@7c.; amber, 6@6\%c.; dark. ane 
Beeswax, 22c. H. & 


5c. 
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The Bee Journal to January 1, "96, for only $1.00 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


PREMIUMS 


—Given to Our Present Subscribers— 


For Getting New Subscribers 
TO THE “AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.” 


Just Read This Page. "Twill Help You and Us. 














We have published another New Edition of our paper-bound Premium Book— 


“BEES AND HONEY” 


(By Newman), containing 160 pages, and over 130 illustrations. We expect to 
give away the whole edition, and want you to help us scatter them, by getting New 
Subscribers to the ‘‘ Bee Journal.” We will give a copy of the book free to the 
New Subscriber who sends us $1.00 for the ‘*‘ Bee Journal” from now to January 
lst, 1896. 


Now if you will get the one new name and his or her $1.00, and send it to us 
we will also mail you your choice of one of the following list for your Premium: 


Bees and Honey (paper cover)—by aren. Green’ 8s How to Propagate and Grow Fruit 
Pou'try for Market—by Fannie Field How We Made the Old Farm Pay. 
Turkeys for Market— * Garden and Orchard 

Capons and Caponizing— “ * *  §$ix books on Fruit Culture. 

Foul Brood Treatment—by Cheshire. Foul Brood—by Dr. Howard. 

12 copies Honey as food and Medicine. Bee-Keeping for Profit—by Tinker. 
Amateur Bee-Keeper—by Rouse. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator No. 1, 
Convention Hand-Book. 


If you will send us Two New Subscribers at the rate given above ($1.00 
each), we will send you your choice of one of the following list, as your premium 
and also mail to each of the two new names a copy of the 160-page bee-book : 
Doolittle’s ey my ey ee ts s ‘‘ Rational Bee-Keeping ”’ (paper) 
Dr. Milier’s * Year Among the Bee Alley’s **30 Years Among the | Bees.” 
Hutchinson's ** Advanced Bee-Culture.” 5 People’ s Atlas of the World.’ 


Pierce’s * Wintering Problem.” Ropp's “ Commercial Caleulntor ”* No. 2 
Binder for “ Bee Journal.” 30 copies * Honey as Food and Medicine.’ 


Now start out at once and see what you can do. You should be able to get 
many new subscribers on the above offer, without very much trouble. 
Sample Copies of the ‘‘ Bee Journal” mailed free. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
56 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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SEE HERE, FRIENDS! 
WHEN RENEWING YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


To the “American Bee Journal,” 


Save Money by taking advantage of one of the Valuable Clubbing Offers we 
give below, and thus secure a Good Book. 
The ‘‘ Bee Journal” one year and your choice—both for the price named! 


HERE IS THE LIST FROM WHICH TO SELECT: 








Name of Book. Author, Club Price. 
Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised by Dadant..... $2.20 
A BC of Bee-Culture..... eer re ee A. BO, wees 2.10 
-_ oe Bee-Keeper’s Guide.............. Prof. A. J. Cook..... 1.75 — 
al Bees and Honey (Cloth bound)..Thos. G. Newman..... 1.65 a) 
= Bees and Honey (Paper bound) .Thos. G. Newman..... 1.25 = 
—_ Scientific Queen-Reiring........... G. M. Doolittle..... 1.65 — 
be woo A Year Among the Bees........... Dr. C. C. Miller..... 1.35 — 
=, Advanced Bee-Culture.......... W. Z. Hutchinson..... 1.30 — 
—_ Amerikanische Bienenzucht (German). Buschbauer..... 1.75 a4 
— Bienen-Kultur (German)........ Thos. G. Newman..... 1.30 
2 Rational Bee-Keeping (Cloth)...Dr. John Dzierzon..... 2.00 = 
= Rational Bee-Keeping (Paper)..Dr. John Dzierzon..... 1.75 — 
<=> Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping ...... G. R. Pierce..... 1.30 = 
= Thirty Years Among the Bees ........ Henry Alley..... 1.30 — 
Seen Bee-Keeping for Profit........... De. G. I. Tisker. .... 1.15 — 
— Convention Hand-Book......... Thos. G. Newman..... 1.15 = 
= Poultry for Market and Profit........ Fanny Field..... 1.10 = 
= Turkeys for Market and Profit ....... Fanny Field..... 1.10 
Capons and Caponizing..Dr. Sawyer & Fanny Field..... 1.15 — 
= Our Poultry Doctor ...........+...++. Fanny Field..... 1.15 = 
— World’s Fair Women Souvenir...... Mrs. J. D. Hill..... 1.50 = 
> How We Made the Old Farm Pay..Chas. A. Green..... 1.15 =~ Fi 
— Green’s 5 Books on Fruit-Culture..Chas. A. Green..... 1.15 
_ Garden and Orchard............0. Chas. A. Green..... 1.15 = 
= How to Propagate and Grow Fruit.Chas. A. Green..... 1.15 
oe Meee TARO 2 ees gckac Rapeisdedurerewe einen biaeees 1.10 ._—~ 
Emerson Binder for 52 Numbers of the ‘*‘ Bee Journal” 1.40 
Commercial Calculator, No. 1 ............ C. Repp.....<. 1.25 
Commercial Calculator, No. 2............. C. Ropp..... 1.50 
Descriptions of the above Books, on the page of this copy 


of the “Bee Journal.’ 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
66 Fifth Avenue, . - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Why Not Earn a Premium on Page 6672 








